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T he scene on September 19 

was a dream come true. Hun- ^ 
dreds of thousands of people— ^ ' :> 

labor and the friends of labor— . 
marching to validate the man- 
date for progressive politics f ^ 
within the organized working " \ 
class. A long view of the march > 
showed this better than anything else: /V 
the union caps and hats of every color, 
tens of thousands of placards and posters, / 
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To the Editor: 

James Cronin in discussing the Brit¬ 
ish Labor Party’s internal conflict (Sep¬ 
tember) reminds us of how unresponsive 
the party leadership has often been to 
membership opinion. 

There is indeed a great deal to this 
and I’ve always felt the party could shift 
its internal structure to an opening to¬ 
wards greater internal democracy. This 
being said I hasten to add that it is no 
less interesting what the Tony Benn fac¬ 
tion stands for in terms of party platform. 
The left wing could, if it had won the 
internal power struggle (at present writ¬ 
ing Denis Healey narrowly defeated 
Benn for party vice chairman) lead Brit¬ 
tain into ’’splendid isolation” by leaving 
the Common Market and NATO. Britons 
who remember the last war might inter¬ 
pose, “standing alone is no good at all.” 
Aneurin Bevan used to speak of ”a pol¬ 
icy for hermits.” But Benn—and many 
of his followers who attempt to surpass 
him and perhaps each other in a zeal for 
military weakness—would go further and 
have Britain give up atomic weapons and 


and the most racially, sexually, and age- 
integrated crowd since the civil rights 
march of 1963. The event truly showed 
the meaning of solidarity. For that day 
at least we could put aside our diflFcrenccs 
and concentrate on those areas where we 
agree. Chief among those points is the 
commitment to a strong and active trade 
union movement. 

The numbers of the march were 
cause for elation. The press and police 
reported 260,000, estimates by other vet¬ 
erans of marches went as high as 400,000. 
Whatever the true figure, the Federation 
may boast of meeting and passing its most 
ambitious goal. Yet the strength of the 
assemblage lay in the diversity of the 


disarm unilaterally. This would in prac¬ 
tice lead to further Afghanistan-like ad¬ 
ventures by the Soviets and a likely inva¬ 
sion of recalcitrant Poland. 

As to the Common Market, the Iron 
and Steel Community et al., no country— 
least of all one as dependent on inter¬ 
national trade as Britain—can afford to 
isolate itself and raise tariff barriers again. 
Multinational corporations can best be 
dealt with by intergovernmental cooper¬ 
ation rather than taciturn withdrawal 
from the community. These are of course 
also points to consider in looking at the 
troubled Labor Party. 

Helmut Wenkart 
New York, N Y. 

To the Editor: 

I enjoyed very much reading the 
June 1981 issue of Democratic Left. 
I should like to point out, though, a se¬ 
rious typographical error that appeared 
in the column ”On the Left.” In the sec¬ 
ond paragraph where the first annual 
convention of the DC/Maryland local of 
DSOC is mentioned, it reads: 

’’Councilwoman Hilda Mason out- 


unions and organizations represented. 
The two largest delegations belonged to 
the American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees (AFSCME) 
and the International Association of 
Machinists (lAM): the former rep¬ 
resenting blue and white collar public 
employees, the latter blue collar skilled 
and industrial workers. The large num¬ 
bers of white and blue collar work¬ 
ers from the private and public sectors 
seemed to dispel the growing myth that 
there is a divergence of interest within 
the house of labor. Moreover, the pres¬ 
ence in the march of non-AFL-CIO 
unions such as the National Education 
Association and the United Mine Work- 


lined a progressive legislative strat- 
egy, opposing right-wing attempts 
to undermine the public schools, 
and proposed an initiative to allow 
tax credits for money spent sending 
children to public schools.” 

Not only did I never propose an 
initiative to allow tax credits for money 
spent sending children to any school, but 
I have very clearly stated my opposition 
to such an initiative which has been filed 
here in the District of Columbia. I be¬ 
lieve such an initiative would virtually 
destroy our public school system. I am 
participating in community groups, made 
up of parents, public officials, and other 
citizens, which are vigorously opposing 
this tax-credit initiative. 

Hilda Howland M. Mason 
Washington, D.C. 

Letters to the editor must be signed. We 
reserve the right to edit for brevity. 
Please limit letters to less than 230 words. 

m m m 

ERRATUM: The September issue 
was Vol. IX, No. 7, not No. 6. 
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ers gave the gathering a special meaning. 

The tone of the September march 
was also good. G)ncentrating on issues 
such as jobs, safety and health, civir rights 
for minorities, equal rights for women, 
and protection of Social Security makes 
the maintenance of the coalition much 
easier. Many of us, though, wished that 
mention of military spending and U.S. 
foreign policy could have found its way 
into the official speeches of the march, 
particularly in light of the recent unprec¬ 
edented AFL-CIO Executive Council res¬ 
olution saying that the defense budget 
should not have a blank check. (A recent 
poll published in Time magaaine revealed 
that over 50 percent of the American 
people believe the defense budget should 
shoulder the burden of further budget 
cuts). There were organizations present 
that raised these issues, as well as such 
other important matters as gay rights, 
which weren’t raised across the board. 

Next Steps 

By far the most important question 
left hanging as people went home was: 
What is to follow.^ Rumors have spread 
that Lane Kirkland is contemplating a 
major labor effort around the 1982 elec¬ 
tions, but little has been announced for¬ 
mally. There is also talk of putting to¬ 
gether a labor mailing list from Solidarity 
Day participants to start a grassroots lob¬ 
bying effort. 

Some surprising changes in labor po¬ 
litical action have occurred independent 
of Solidarity Day. AFL-CIO COPE, and 
the political arms of some of the affiliated 
unions have pledged formal assistance 
to the Democratic National Committee 
(DNC). This is a substantial change 
from the traditional union protestations 
of a *’non-partisan” position, and the 
lack of seriousness of the national com¬ 
mittees’ political operations during the 
Carter years. Led by the Auto Workers 
and the Communication Workers, the 
unions are making major commitments of 
money and resources for the DNC’s con¬ 
gressional and state efforts next year. 

The unions are also looking for in¬ 
fluence within the councils of the party. 
At the Democratic National Committee’s 
reorganization meeting last January, la¬ 
bor was given more than a dozen seats 
on the DNC. At every DNC gathering, 
labor is caucusing; on every DNC com¬ 
mission labor is given a prominent role. 
In August the new commission on presi¬ 
dential selection rules held its first meet¬ 


ing. The commission is known as the 
Hunt Commission, after its chair. North 
Carolina Governor Jim Hunt. The com¬ 
mission’s co-chair is Douglas Fraser, pres¬ 
ident of the United Auto Workers Union. 

What is the political basis of labor’s 
renewed interest in the Democratic party 
as institution ? One motivation must be a 
desire to secure a major role in the party’s 
rebuilding effort following the debacle 
of November 4, 1980. The Democratic 
party's new chair, corporate lawyer 
Charles Manatt, has friends in the labor 



Gretchen Dontrt 


movement and they were a key constit¬ 
uency in his election. Beyond that, how¬ 
ever, Manatt is perceived as a shrewd 
operator who will respond to pressures 
from those quarters that support the na¬ 
tional party’s efforts. A recent article in 
the Washington Post cited fundraising 
among labor as the single most successful 
aspect of Manatt’s program to put the 
DNC on a firm financial footing. One 
worried politico commented that he 
feared labor would ’’take over the party.” 
Were it only so. While Manatt has made 
clear his concern for ’’traditional Demo¬ 
cratic values” his opposition to Reagan 
is rather eclectic politically. The New 
Republic recently quoted him as calling 
conservative Oklahoma Democrat James 
Jones ’’Captain Courageous” for his role 
in the recent tax debate. On this question. 


as on others, there is a wide divergence 
between him and the labor constituency. 

To give real meaning to its new 
involvements labor must help design a 
system of party accountability to avoid 
the problems we faced during the Carter 
years when the administration and Con¬ 
gress ignored a progressive Democratic 
platform that labor helped to frame. A 
good guide for labor would be the suc¬ 
cess of the women’s movement at last 
year’s Democratic Convention where a 
provision passed denying aid to any 
Democratic candidate who did not en¬ 
dorse the Equal Rights Amendment. This 
requirement played a major role in the 
defeat of conservative Democratic can¬ 
didate James Locker in a special elec¬ 
tion this year in Ohio. Locker’s oppo¬ 
nent, an equally conservative Rupublican, 
squeaked out a 500 vote victory which 
could have been turned around had Lodc- 
er received, say, $5000 from the DNC. 
But Locker did nothing to earn such 
support. 

Labor and its allies must be willing 
to be this tough on politicians on a broad 
array of issues. A recent proposal to give 
all Democratic members of the Senate 
and House automatic status as delegates 
to the national convention must be 
framed (if the proposal passes) in such 
a way so that Boll Weevils like Phil 
Gramm and Kent Hance do not benefit. 
Some obvious bread-and-butter issues will 
come before Congress over the next few 
years, such as the repeal of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, tuition tax credits, changes 
in Social Security, and further budget and 
tax retrenchment. But labor’s interest lies 
in keeping alive the coalition that made 
Solidarity Day not just with a series of 
defensive demands, but with some pro¬ 
posals of its own about the continuing 
problems of inflation and unemployment. 
From Kirkland’s initiative in building 
the budget coalition to this summer’s 
Texas state AFL-CO convention, ’’soli¬ 
darity” has been the theme of labor activ¬ 
ity. 'The large number of "ERA Yes” 
placards at the march, and the presence 
of a large contingent from the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) rein¬ 
forces the success of the coalition efforts. 
'The long term success of the coalition 
will be its ability to work with other es¬ 
tablished progressive institutions such as 
NOW and the Congressional Black 
Caucus, and the ability to put together 
a program which would move labor from 
its current defensive posture and give its 
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actions a more aggressive tone. 

There are some signs that this is 
happening. The Machinist’s Union, un¬ 
der the leadership of William Winpi- 
singer, has adopted a pilot program bor¬ 
rowed from the Canadian Labor Con¬ 
gress called the ”on-the-job canvass.” 
This effort involves stewards and active 
members taking political action to the 
membership, trying to spark involvement 
by the members in the union and its proj¬ 
ects. For years AFSCME’s District Coun¬ 
cil 37 in New York has sponsored com¬ 
munity associations for its membership to 
involve them in local civic and political 
affairs. In California the Service Em¬ 
ployees Union is looking at a proposal 
to start local political clubs. In New Jer¬ 
sey labor and community groups have 
worked on "Campaign *81,” an effort in 
coalition politics in this year’s state and 


local races which has brought labor to¬ 
gether with environmentalists, the state’s 
tenants’ union, and the local NOW. The 
citizen's action movement has spawned a 
new effort which will target state and 
local races next year and will involve the 
labor movement and its coalition allies 
at its center. This year’s New York Gty 
mayorality race saw labor join with the 
broad democratic left behind Democratic 
assembly member Frank Barbaro in an 
effort to defeat incumbent Mayor Ed 
Koch. Labor is looking with real interest 
at proposals to use pension funds for a 
socially useful "reindustrialization” pol¬ 
icy and at proposals that speak about 
methods of credit allocations. 

Our own new Democratic Agen¬ 
da effort will be an attempt to try to 
bring these factors together. Party ac¬ 
countability, coalition politics, and a bold 


program in response to the economic 
crisis, are all part of the Democratic 
Agenda. But more, DA is an effort to 
keep alive the best spirit of Solidarity 
Day, the individual activity and involve¬ 
ment of union members and the activists 
of the democratic left. DA-type coalitions 
are springing up all over the country. 

Solidarity Day brought to mind the 
dramatic August 1963 demonstration for 
civil rights and Martin Luther King’s 
stirring speech. With Reagan in the 
White House, King’s dream seems so far 
away. Yet the labor movement, an indis¬ 
pensable element for a progressive revi¬ 
val, has taken a big step toward building 
the kind of movement which may some¬ 
day make the dream a reality, not just for 
those of us lucky enough to be in Wash¬ 
ington one weekend in September, but 
for every working person, everyday. ■ 




Gretchcn Donart 

Top: DSOC banners waved in the air. Bottom; Youth 
and field organizer Penny Schantz chats with DSOC 
Chair Michael Harrington. 


Solidarity Day marked a significant shift in the 
philosophy of the American labor movement. On Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1981 labor functioned as a movement and 
as a potentially major force in American politics. The 
march and rally for jobs and justice demonstrated a po¬ 
tential revitalization of the trade unions—a realization 
that change and offensive action are critical if labor is to 
survive as a movement. 

Democratic socialists throughout the country re¬ 
sponded to labor’s call for jobs and justice by making 
Solidarity Day the highest political priority for Septem¬ 
ber. DSOC members in Albany, N.Y., for example, held 
a major Solidarity Day community outreach event fea¬ 
turing speakers from ACTWU, the NAACP, NOW, 
PATCO, SEIU, United University Professions, Vietnam 
Veterans of America and the National Association of So¬ 
cial Workers. Activists in Howard County, Md. DSOC 
initiated and organized a Howard County Coordinating 
Committee which included AFSCME, NEA, NAACP, 
League of Women Voters, NOW and several local re¬ 
ligious and peace groups. 

On the West Coast, DSOCers actively participated 
in Solidarity Day marches in San Diego, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. Numerous locals held Solidarity Day 
promotional meetings, forums, and labor education out¬ 
reach events. 

More than 1,000 DSOC activists from Detroit, New 
York City, Atlanta, Ga., Houston, Tex., Louisville, Ky., 
Madison, Wise., Chicago, Fort Wayne, Ind., New Haven, 
Conn., Philadelphia, Pa., Boston, Denver, Colo., and 
elsewhere made their way to Washington, D.C. With 
“For Jobs and Justice—DSOC” picket signs in hand. 
Machinists caps on head, and fist and rose tee-shirts and 
buttons on their bodies, over 700 DSOCers along with 
the New American Movement contingent marched with 
the International Association of Machinists. In addition 
to 6,000 copies of the special Labor Day issue of Demo¬ 
cratic Left, more than 15,000 copies of our Solidarity 
Day labor leaflet were distributed to labor activists from 
throughout the country. Finally, a DSOC sponsored 
Solidarity Day reception after the rally drew over 200 
activists representing a broad spectrum of the labor 
movement. —Penny Schantz 
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Meeting on Socialist Turf 


By Michael Harrington 

HERE'was an UNDERSTAND- 

able euphoria at the Paris meet¬ 
ing of the Socialist Internation¬ 
al Bureau on September 24th 
and 25th. It was the first time 
the leaders of the world’s dem¬ 
ocratic socialist parties had 
come together since the stun¬ 
ning victory of the French Socialists in the 
presidential and parliamentary elections 
of the spring. A sense of new possibili¬ 
ties was in the air. This glorious city even 
cooperated with two days of sparkling 
sunshine, followed by the more tradition¬ 
al fall rain. 

The 51 party delegations were greet¬ 
ed at the Assembl6e Nationale by the 
leader of the Socialist parliamentarians 
and a dinner for party heads was held at 
the Hotel Matignon, residence of Prime 
Minister Pierre Mauroy. Mauroy remi¬ 
nisced about Leon Blum, who in the mid- 
*30s occupied the Matignon, but he, and 
several of the French leaders, empha¬ 
sized the irony that leads them to hope 
to accomplish more than Blum. General 
de Gaulle created a seven-year presidency 
and a five-year parliament, never think¬ 
ing that socialists might win the executive 
and, even more remarkable, take an ab¬ 
solute majority in the Assembly. Because 
of his system, this government has a 
greater stability than Blum's (or Gis- 
card’s, for that matter). 

But there are no illusions. Everyone 
knows that the Socialist policy must de¬ 
velop within the framework of a society 
in which capital is still enormously pow¬ 
erful. At Francois Mitterrand’s press con¬ 
ference on September 24th, one could see 
a clear determination toward structural 
change with a shrewd appeal to the cor¬ 
porate sector to accept the fact that the 
Socialists were guaranteed a long, long 
tenure. As Business Week regularly la¬ 
ments, Mitterrand is keeping his cam¬ 
paign promises: decentralization, a quali¬ 
tative increase in public ownership, and 
so on. A paradigmatic case in point: Mit¬ 
terrand pushed for higher inheritance 
taxes—but granted some exemptions to 
wealth generated by productive invest¬ 
ment. 


On Friday, Mitterrand met for lunch 
with a small group of SI leaders at the 
Elysee Palace. It is hard to describe the 
atmosphere of the event. The new presi¬ 
dent told us, as part of a moving toast, 
that he was happy to welcome us to the 
Elysee in the name of the French Social¬ 
ist party—and happy to welcome us in the 
name of France. He and SI President 
Willy Brandt reminisced about a trip they 
had taken to where Mitterrand had been 



imprisoned in Germany during World 
War II and to the escape routes he had 
followed in his three break-out attempts. 
The German who had courageously 
fought the Nazis and the Frenchman 
who had been the prisoner of those Nazis 
now met at a lunch in the palace of the 
one-time prisoner become president. 

However, the main business of the 
Bureau meeting was neither nostalgia, 
euphoria, nor discussion of French do¬ 
mestic policy. The agenda was dominated 
by three issues: East-West tensions, par¬ 
ticularly the question of the NATO Euro¬ 
missiles and the Soviet SS-20s; Southern 
Africa; Latin and Central America. 

Euromissile Controversy 

There are, it is well known, diver¬ 
gences among the socialist parties of Eu¬ 
rope on the question of theater nuclear 
forces. Indeed, a report of a private con¬ 
versation between Brandt and Mitter¬ 
rand, in which the two leaders disagreed, 
was widely reprinted in the European 
press. Brandt, along with the Swedish, 
Belgian, and Dutch socialists, has been 
quite critical of the Euromissile response 
to the SS-20s; Helmut Schmidt, Mitter¬ 


rand, and others have supported that 
policy. There are, of course, strong ten¬ 
dencies within the German SPD toward 
reversing the party’s position in this area. 

At the Paris meeting these differ¬ 
ences, though not straightforwardly de¬ 
bated, were certainly a factor in the dis¬ 
cussion. There had been, it seemed to me, 
a decision on all sides to stress agreements 
where they existed. It is important for 
American socialists to understand the 
dispute. Mitterrand and the French re¬ 
gard the SS-20s as a conscious Soviet 
move to destabilize the European balance 
and are therefore for a tough, preventive 
response; the critics of the Euromissiles 
stress the fact that they will increase the 
danger of Europe’s becoming the battle¬ 
field in what is supposed to be—but which 
no one believes will be—a ’’limited” nu¬ 
clear war. But both sides are for pushing 
for negotiations with the Soviets now. 

I told the Bureau that, from an 
American point of view, the European 
differences were significant and not to be 
dismissed. Nevertheless, they located 
everyone well to the left of a Reagan 
administration which only that week got 
around to talking to the Soviets on the 
issue. The common denominator of the 
different European positions, I suggested 
to them, provided the basis for a broad 
socialist campaign to seek the earliest 
possible, and the most serious, Western 
negotiations. My optimism was justified, 
I think, by the final communique of the 
meeting adopted unanimously by the 
Bureau with the explicit approval of 
the French. It said, among other things, 
’’While opposing the present deployment 
and future introduction of theatre [nu¬ 
clear] weapons into Europe on both sides, 
the Socialist International also rejects the 
production and deployment of the neu¬ 
tron bomb.” 

The SI, as I have explained in ear¬ 
lier reports to Democratic Left, is a 
consensus organization with no centralist 
pretense to dictating the policies of na¬ 
tional parties. The muted discussion in 
Paris (although in conversations in the 
corridors and cafes everyone was frank, 
and even militant, in debating the dif¬ 
ferences) was not an evasion but an ob¬ 
servance of the common sense rules that 
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have made the SI so effective in recent 
years. That sentence from the communi¬ 
que makes it clear that everyone in the 
SI is critical of the Reagan stance. 

Third World Support 

The second area of discussion was 
Third World policy, with special atten¬ 
tion going to Southern Africa. There 
were observers present from SWAPO of 
Namibia, the African National Congress 
and Angola, who addressed the Bureau. 
On the whple, the Bureau’s attitude was 
self-critical. The SI had sent a mission 
headed by Olof Palme to Southern Af¬ 
rica. It had done some significant politi¬ 
cal support work for the struggle for 
freedom in Zimbabwe (as we convened 
in Paris, Robert Mugabe was in Sweden, 
meeting with Palme, among others). But 
everyone felt that too little had been done 
recently and that even the previous activi¬ 
ties had not been sufficiently substantive. 
Brandt reported on the forthcoming Can- 
cun summit, which owed so much to his 
own International Commission and to the 
work of Austria’s Socialist chancellor, 
Bruno Kreisky, as well as to SI friends in 
Mexico, including President Lopez Por¬ 
tillo. And yet the Swiss, the Germans, 
the French, and the Swedes insisted in 
their turn, there was need for much more. 

Michael Manley, who lost power in 
Jamaica (despite gaining more than 40 
percent of the voted, it should be noted) 
was quite candid. When Third World 
leaders who are socialist, or who look to 
socialists, lead governments, will socialist 
leaders in the advanced countries answer 
with more than rhetorical sympathy? As 
Manley’s point was discussed, the new 
French foreign minister was in New York 
telling the UN of the need for a genu¬ 
ine, and significant, transfer of funds 
from North to South. Still, the issues 
Manley posed—the structural limits of 
advanced socialist solidarity and of devel¬ 
oping world socialist capacity for change 
—were placed on the agenda, not settled. 

The Bureau authorized Brandt and 
the general secretary of the International, 
Bernt Carlsson, to convene an SI meet¬ 
ing on Southern Africa as soon as pos¬ 
sible in order to discuss and determine a 
renewed and deepened commitment to 
the struggle there. It was agreed that the 
Caracas leaders* meeting in February 
would hear the report of a committee 
which would try, with Manley’s help, 
to organize a serious debate on the ex¬ 
tremely important points he raised. 


That Caracas meeting should be par¬ 
ticularly important given the Si’s contin¬ 
uing support to the Revolutionary Dem¬ 
ocratic Front in Salvador and to the de¬ 
fense of the Nicaraguan Revolution. Gui¬ 
llermo Ungo, leader of both the SI mem¬ 
ber party in Salvador and the Front it¬ 
self, participated in the meeting, which 
vote unanimously in favor of the French- 
Mexican initiative and the search for a 
negotiated political settlement in that 
tragic land. Everyone agreed on a criti¬ 
cal point which was perhaps best formu¬ 
lated by Ed Broadbent, the leader of 
the Canadian New Democratic Party, 
who had toured Central America on be¬ 
half of the SI this spring. Holding ’’dem¬ 
ocratic” elections in an atmosphere of 
terrorism which made democracy im¬ 
possible is to stage a farce. 

Felipe Gonzalez, head of the Span¬ 
ish socialists, reported on the meeting of 
the Si's Committee to Defend the Nica¬ 
raguan Revolution in Managua in June 
(which I attended as a member of the 
Committee). Gonzalez stressed the open¬ 
ness of the Sandinistas and the extreme 
economic difficulties they face in carrying 
out their commitment to pluralism. 

At the press conference after the 


Bureau meeting, Brandt reported on all 
of these matters. He also told of the re¬ 
cent SI mission to Uruguay and Argen¬ 
tina, of new relationships with political 
tendencies in Brazil, and of the decision 
to hold the next SI Congress in Sidney, 
Australia, in 1983. That will mean an 
opening to the area in which the SI is 
probably least strong (although there 
are significant member organizations sqch 
as the Austrialian Labor Party and the 
two Japanese socialist parties), Asia and 
the Pacific. The SI also announced that 
it is stepping up its campaign on behalf 
of freedom for Kim Dai Jung of South 
Korea (it had played a role in the world¬ 
wide campaign to save him from the 
death sentence). In short, the extraordi¬ 
nary process which began in Geneva at 
the 1976 Congress of the SI—the same 
year in which DSOC was admitted to 
membership—is proceeding apace. ’The 
Socialist International is now more truly 
international than at any time since the 
founding of the International Working¬ 
men’s Association in 1864. It is not a 
centralist command post on the Leninist 
model, but its information and consensus 
functions are becoming more and more 
of a force in world politics. ■ 
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DSOC National Directory 


Key: Locals, unless otherwise noted; OC—organizing committee; B — 
hrwmch of a local; C — contact. 

ALABAMA 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta DSOC, Matt Mancini, 3867 Bretton Woods Rd., Decatur 
30032, (404) 292-0847 
IDAHO 



Mobile (C), William and Judy Johnson, 4606 Parkinson Ave., Moss 
Point, Miss. 39563 
ALASKA 

(OC), Niilo Koponen, Box 232 Federal Station, Fairbanks 99707, 
(907) 479-6782 
CALIFORNIA 
Bay Area DSOC 

San Francisco (B), Bob Sheppard, 169 Fair Oaks, San Francisco 
94110, (415) 648-3888 

East Bay (Berkeley/Oakland) (B), Charlene Raines, 7831 Clare¬ 
mont, Berkeley 94705, (415) 841-0925 

San Jose (B), Jim Potterton, 625 North First St., San Jose 95112, 
(408) 295-4694 

Los Angeles DSOC, Wally Knox, 506 N. Gower, Los Angeles 90004 
Sacramento Valley DSOC 3941 K St., Sacramento 95816, (916) 
435-0923 

Santa Barbara DSOC Morris Friedell, Dept, of Sociology, University 
of California at Santa Barbara, Santa l^rbara 93016, (805) 968- 
7139(h) 

Santa Cruz DSOC, Daniel Hersh, 3090 Eleanor Way, Santa Cruz 
95035, (408) 475-8394 

San Diego DSCXI, Trudy Robideau, 3560 Collier, San Diego 92116, 
(714) 280-1738 
COLORADO 

DSOC of the Front Range, Dr. Morris and Shirley Levinson, 1809 
Comanche Rd., Pueblo 81001 (303) 544-0852 
Boulder DSOC (B), Stuart Steers, 1124 Lincoln Place, Boulder 
80302 (303) 499-1382 

Denver DSOC (B), Karen Levinson, 232 W. 4th St., Denver 
80223, (303) 722-1475 

Ft. Collins DSOC (B), Dan Teska, 3024 Ross Drive, Apt. #4, 
Ft. Collins 80526, (303 ) 482-9641 

Pueblo DSOC (B), Dr. Morris and Shirley Levinson, 1809 Co¬ 
manche Rd., Pueblo 81001, (303) 544-0852 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven DSOC Tom Dahdouh, 3462 Yale Station, New Haven 
06520 (203) 432-1229 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

DC/MD DSOC, 1346 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Rm 810A, Washing- 
ton, DC 20036, (202) 296-7693 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville DSOC (OC), Mark Greenberg, 2070 Liberty St., Jack¬ 
sonville 32206, (904) 387-3340 

Miami DSOC (OC), A1 Gutierrez, 354 NE 110th Terrace, Miami 
33161, (305) 758-8449 


Idaho (OC), Jim Holden, 225 N. I6th St., Boise 83702 
ILUNOIS 

Champaign-Urbana DSOC, Box 2182, Station A, Champaign 61820, 
(207) 352-2768 

Chicago DSOC, Jone Johnson, 1444 Elmdale, Chicago 60660, (312) 
338-6710 

Springfield DSOC, John Williams, 605 E. Washington, Springfield 
62702, (217) 789-0125 (w) 

INDIANA 

Bloomington DSOC Tim Tilton, Dept, of Political Science, Indiana 
University, Bloomington 47401, (812) 334-3721 
South Bend DSOC (OC), Charles and Mary Craypo, 1901 Darwood, 
South Bend 46617 (219) 287-8261 
Ft. Wayne (C), Donald Banning, 3134 Broadway, Ft. Wayne 46807, 
(219) 440-0373 
IOWA 

Iowa State DSOC Gordon Muller, 510 W. 6th St., Davenport 52803» 
(319) 322-7316 

Iowa City DSOC Jeffrey Cox, 112 S. Dodge, Iowa Gty 52240, (515) 
338-4551 

Cedar Falls (C), Carol Cook-Roberts, 2115 Olive St., Cedar Falls 
50613, (319) 268-1487 zzzzz 

Des Moines (C), Fred Adams, 1103 43th St., Des Moines 50311, 
(515) 277-0892 
KANSAS 

Topeka (C), Sherry McGowan, 1214 W. 5 St., Topeka 66606, (913) 
357-0515 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville DSOC, George Gibson, 2115 Village Drive, Louisville 
40205, (502) 458-9093 

Lexington DSCIC (OC), David Walls, 114 Woodford Drive, Lexing¬ 
ton 40504. (606) 254-2938 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans DSOC (OC), Robert Thigpen, 5921, Louisville St., New 
Orleans 70124, (504) 482-3881 
MAINE 

Portland DSOC, 36 Pleasant Ave., Portland 04103, (207) 772-9756 
Bangor (C). William F. Stone, 431 Hancock St., Bangor 04401, (207) 
942-9455 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore DSOC, James Lunday, 111 W. 29th St., Baltimore 21218 
(301) 366-7526 

Howard County DSOC, c/o Quin Shea, 5250 Wild Flower Terrace, 
Columbia 21044, (301) 730-1569 

Montgomery and Prince Georges Co. (B). c/o DC/MD DSOC, 1346 
Connecticut Ave., NW, Washington, E)C 20036, (202 ) 296-7693 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston DSOQ 120 Trcmont St., Rm. 401, Boston 02108, (617) 426- 
9026 

New Bedford DSOC, Ed and Gloria Clark, 99 E. Clinton St., New Bed¬ 
ford 02740, (617) 992-9436 

New England DSOC (Region), 120 Tremont St., Rm. 401, Boston 
02108, (617) 426-9026 

Western Mass. DSOC, Jan Dizard, 4l High St., Amherst 01002, (4l3) 
253-3990 
MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor DSOC, Lowell Peterson, 611 N. 4th Ave., Ann Arbor 
48104, (313) 663-9069 

Detroit DSOC, Vicki Hugley, 8975 Arnold, Bedford 48239, (313) 
496-1771 

Grand Rapids DSOC (OC), Anthony Travis, 2456 Albert Dr., Grand 
Rapids 48506, (6l6) 942-6027 

Kalamazoo DSOC, David and Bernice Selden, 1403 Sutherland, Kala¬ 
mazoo 49007 (616) 382-6208 

Lansing DSOC, Joe and Sherry Finkbeiner, 13750 Hardenburg Trail, 
Eagle 48822, (517) 626-6680 

Michigan DSOC (region), 409 Griswold St., Detroit 48226, (313) 

496-1680 

MINNESOTA 

St. Paul-Minneapolis DSOC, Lois Porfiri, 423 Try St., Apt. #4, St. 

Paul 55104, (612) 646-6088 
MISSISSIPPI 

Mississippi (C), William and Judy Johnson, 4606 Parkinson Avc., 
Moss Point 39563 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis DSOC, Rodney Wright, 1261 Willow Creek Lane, St. Louis 
63119, (314) 968-3528 

Columbia DSOC, Joel Bleifuss, 1701 Hinkson Ave., 65201, (314) 
443-4254 

Kansas City MO/KS DSOC (OC), Greg Reeves, 510 W. 74th St., 
Kansas City 64112, (816) 363-4262 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont DSOQ Earl Bourdon, Box 312, Claremont 03743, (603) 
542-6350 

Nashua DSOC (OC), Tom Wall, 7E Hartford Lane, Nashua 03063, 
(603) 889-0049 
NEW JERSEY 

Central N.J. DSOC, John Keefe, Jr., Eastern Ave., Hopewell 08525, 
(609) 466-2150 

Northern N.J. DSOC (B), Rube Singer, 16 Stanton St., Clark 07066, 
(201) 381-5219 

Bergen County DSOC (B), Michael Anthony, 44l Lawn Ave., #32, 
Palisades Park 07650 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque (C), Mary Burke, 9309 Indian School Rd., Albuquerque 
87112, (505) 293-5097 
NEW YORK 

Albany DSOC, Lawrence Wittner, 84 Willett St., #5C, Albany 12210, 
(518) 462-6005 

Ithaca DSOC Charles Rock, 222 Linn St., 14850, (607) 277-2082 
Nassau County DSOC, Bernard and Henrietta Backer, 38 Dobson Ave., 
Merrick 11566, (516) 378-4379 

New York City DSOC, Jack Clark, 125 W. 72 St., 4th Floor, New 
York 10023, (212) 787-1691 

Brooklyn DSOC (B), Seymour Posner, 54 Montgomery, Brooklyn 
11215, (212) 783-3940 

Rochester DSOC, Cindy Sangree, 254 Highland Parkway, Rochester 
14620, (716) 244-7291 

Suffolk DSOC, Hugh Cleland, 528 Pond Path, Setauket 11733. (516) 
751-0340 

Westchester County DSOQ Faye Bennett, 46 Usonia Rd., Pleasantville 
10570, (914) 769-0145 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Chapel Hill/Durham DSOQ Craig Calhoun, 101 Sidney Green St., 
Chapel Hill 27514, (919) 929-2613 
OHIO 

Cleveland-Akron DSOC, Steve Thulin, 326 E. College St., Kent 44240, 
(216) 673-4650 

Cleveland DSOC (B), Kevin O’Brien, 2875 Hampton Rd. #22, 
Cleveland 44120, (216) 283-8025 


Akron DSOC (B), John Brown, 1147 Dietz Avc., Akron 44301, 
(216) 773-1864 

Columbus DSOC, Dave Nibert, Dept, of Sociology, 190 No. Oval, 
#300, Ohio State University, Columbus 43210, (614) 422-6200 
(o), (614) 262-7191 (h) 

Oberlin (C), Marc Blecher, Dept, of Government, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin 44074, (2l6) 775-8483 
OREGON 

Portland DSOC, Bill Thomas, 528 NE Thompson St., Portland 97212, 
(503) 284-9530 (h), (503) 248-3056 (o) 

Eugene (C), Ray Levitt, 2088 Harris St., Eugene 97405, (503) 683- 
8584 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Indiana-Johnstown DSOC, Rick Peterson, 1121 Boyd Ave., Johnstown 
15905, (814) 539-7326 

Philadelphia DSOC, 3308 Baring St., Philadelphia 19104, (215) 382- 
7845 

Erie (C), Jim Young, 12221 Skyview Dr. Rd. #34, Edinboro l64l2, 
(814) 734-5467 

Pittsburgh DSOC, PO Box 81024, Pittsburgh 15217 
RHODE ISLAND 

Greater Providence DSOC, Lucretia Hudzinski, 39 Evergreen St., Prov¬ 
idence 02906, (401) 273-0659 

Southern Rhode Island DSOQ A1 Killilea, 80 South Rd., Kingston 
02881, (401) 789-8123 
TENNESSEE 

Knoxville (C) (statewide), Cary Rogers, 4311 Buffat Mill, Knoxville 
37914, (615) 522-0578 
TEXAS 

Austin DSOC, PO Box 7785, UT Station, Austin 78712, (512) 453- 
2556 

Dallas/Ft. Worth, Dwight Norris, 817 Twilight, Cedar Hill 75104, 
(214) 299-5408 

Houston DSOC, PO Box 429, Houston 77001, (713) 777-4470 
VERMONT 

Green Mountain DSOC, William Kemsley, Sr., Missing Link Rd., Bel¬ 
lows Falls 05101, (802) 463-3681 
VIRGINIA 

Northern Virginia DSOC, PO Box 286, Arlington 22210, (703) 768- 
0773/Ray Allen, 11455 Washington Plaza West, Reston 22090, 
(703) 435-9165 

Richmond DSOC (OC), Steve Retherford, PO Box 188, Richmond 
23202, (804) 353-8470 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle DSOC (OC), Bill Yates, 7021 Sandpoint Way. N.E. #307, 
Seattle 98155, (206) 523-7848 

Spokane DSOC (OC), Maurice Foisy, 505 Linden Rd., Bellingham 
98252, (206) 733-0705 

Port Angeles (C), Paul Meinke, 425 Hillcrest Dr., Port Angeles 98362, 
(206) 457-4744 
WISCONSIN 

Madison DSOC, Jason Kay, 1237 E. Dayton, Madison 53703, (608) 
257-4608 

Milwaukee DSOC, Peter Abbot, 1332 N. 23 St., Milwaukee 53223, 
(414) 933-3034 

Waukesha (C), Dave Wilken, 221, N. East Ave., 301 Swarthout, Wau¬ 
kesha 53186 
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DSOC Youth Directory 


Kty: CH — Chapter; C—Ofganmni conuut 
ALASKA 

(C) Niilo Koponcn, Box 252 Federal Station, Fairbanks 99707, (907) 
479-6782 
CALIFORNIA 

UC Berkeley (CH) Dan Lashof, 139 Stonewall Rd., Berkeley 94705, 
(415) 548-5821 

UC Davis (C), Bob Kloss. 3941 Kay St.. Davis 95816. (916) 455- 
0925 

UCLA (C), John Phillips, 1737 Buder #2. West LA 90025. (213) 
473-6854 

UC Santa Barbara (C), Elaine Dodge, c/o Warren Dodge, 6587 Pi¬ 
casso #4, Isla Vista 93017, (805) 968-0385 
UC Santa Cruz (C), Daniel Hersh, 3090 Eleanor Way, Santa Cruz 
95065, (408) 475-8394 

Stanford U. (CH), Phil Ansell, PO Box 10756. Stanford 94305, (415) 
326-6810 

use (C), Claire Kaplan, 2101 6th St., Santa Monica 90405. (415) 
396-3665 
COLORADO 

U. of Colorado/Boulder (CH), Stuart Steers, 1124 Lincoln Place. 
Boulder 80302, (303) 449-1382 

Ft. Collins/Colorado State U. (C), Dan Teska, 3024 Ross Dr. Apt. #4, 
Ft. Collins 80526. (303) 482-9641 

Denver (C), Karen I^inson, 232 W. 4th St., Denver 80223, (303) 
722-1475 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield U. (C), Dennis Cronin, Campion Hall, Fairfield U., Box 335, 
Fairfield06430, (203) 259-9302 

Wesleyan U. (C), Sabina Brukner, Box 2400, Wesleyan Station, Mid¬ 
dletown 06457, (203) 346-1218 

Yale U./New Haven (CH), Tom Dahdouh, 3462 Yale Station, New 
Haven 06520. (203) 432-1229 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

D.C. Youth Section (CH), Stan Chesler, 1647 Lamont St. NW, Wash¬ 
ington, DC 20010, (202) 234-6647 (h), (202) 633-7485 (w) 
American University (C), Charlie Hughes, 1741 Corcoran St., Wash¬ 
ington, DC 20009 

Catholic U (C), Tom West, Dept, of History, Catholic U., Washing¬ 
ton, DC 20064, (202) 526-6287 (h). (202) 635-5484 (w) 
Georgetown U. (CH), Mary O’Brien, Copley 302, PO ^x 5063, 
Georgetown U^ Washington, DC 20057, (202) 965-5786 
Field High School (C), Raoul Prebisch, 5001 Glenbrook Rd., Wash¬ 
ington DC 20016, (202) 363-4339 
GEORGIA 

Georgia State and Atlanta U. (C), Vince Egan, 428 Flat Shoals Ave., 
SE, Atlanta 30316, (404) 659-2296 
ILUNOIS 

U. of Illinois/Champaign Urbana (CH), Vic Levinatz, 303 N. Good¬ 
win #102, Urbana 61801, (217) 328-4358 
Northwestern U. (C), Laurie Burks, 939 Ridge Court, Evanston 60202 
Chicago Youth Section (CH)/U. of Chicago (C), Mike Kelley, 1220 
Wellington. Chicago 60657. (312) 248-7670 
U. of Southern Illinois (Carbondale) (C), John Montacue, 129-3 
Southern Hills, Carbondale 62901, (618 ) 549-0037 
INDIANA 

Indiana U. Bloomington) (C), Tim Tilton, Dept, of Pol. Science, In¬ 
diana U., Bloomington 47401, (812) 334-3721 
Indiana U. (Ft. Wayne) (C), Don Banning, 3134 Broadway, Ft. 
Wayne 46807, (219) 440-0373 

Earlham College (C), Raymond Ontko, Earlham College PO Box 
#1046, Richmond 47374, (317) 962-6561 ext. 544 
Notre Dame (C), Jack Vogel, 2215 S. High St., South Bend 46613» 
(219) 283-7534 

PuHue U. (C), Sherry Gilliland, 406Vi Club Lane, Lafayette 47905, 
(317) 736-8688 


IOWA 

Grinnell College (CH), Liz Waters, Box 1194, Grinnell College, Grin- 
nell 50112 

U. of Iowa (C), Jeffrey Cox, 112 S. Dodge, Iowa City 52240, (515) 
338-4551 
KENTUCKY 

U. of Kentucky (C), David Walls, 114 Woodford Dr., Lexington 
40504. (606) 254-2938 
LOUISIANA 

University of New Orleans (C), Ken Carter, 6214 Wainwright, New 
Orleans 70122 
MAINE 

U. of Maine( Orono) (C), William Tebreake, 11 Century St^ Brewer 
04412, (207) 989-6678 
MARYLAND 

U. of Maryland (College Park (C), Bill Mosley, 8241 l4th Ave., Apt. 

#302, Hyattsville 20783, (202) 439-8578 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Amhest College (C), John Rehmus, PO 794, Sta. #2, Amherst 01002, 
(413), 256-8045 

Boston Youth Section (CH), c/o Ben Meskin, Boston DSOQ 120 Tre- 
mont St., Rm. 401, Boston 02108, (617) 426-9026 
Boston College (C), Lori Girshick, 37 Egremont Rd. #3, Brighton 
02146, (617) 738-9242 

Boston University (C), Bill Comer, 270 Babcock St., Boston 02215, 
(617) 783-4990 

Hampshire College (CH), Michael Current, PO Box 89, Hampshire 
College. Amherst 01002. (413) 549-4600, ext. 236 
Harvard/Radcliffe (CH) Peter Mandler, 106 Oxford St., Apt. #1, 
Cambridge 02138, (617) 492-3320 
U. Mass. (Amherst) (C), Rhon Baiman, 109 Main St., 3rd Floor, Am¬ 
herst 01002, (413) 256-8070 

U. Mass (Boston) (C), Mari-Ann Samaha. Student Activities Com¬ 
mittee, U. Mass, ^ston Harbor Campus, Dorchester 02125, (617) 
247-2570 

Simons Rock College (C), Bill Scannell, Simons Rock College, Great 
Barrington 01230. (413) 528-0771. ext. 261 
Williams College (C), Jane Fishberg, SU Box 2168, Williams Col¬ 
lege, Williamstown 01267 
MICHIGAN 

Michigan State U. (CH), Barry McGuire, PO Box 112, East Lansing 
48823, (517) 372-9737 

U. of Michigan (Ann Arbor) (CH), Terri Stangl, 324 Second St., Ann 
Arbor 48103, (313) 761-8178 

U. of Michigan (Dearborn) (C), Thom Lawton, 14175 Faust, De¬ 
troit 48223, (313) 838-7084 

Wayne State U. (CH). Bob Fitrakis, 12749 Kilbourne, Detroit 48213, 
(313) 372-4532 
MINNESOTA 

Hamline U. (C), Louise Guggisberg, Hamline U^ St. Paul 55104, 
(612) 641-2692 

Minnesota Youth Section (CH), c/o Dave Ripley, PO Box 678, U. of 
Minnesou at Morris, Morris 56267. (612) 589-4032 (h); (612) 
589-2211 (w) 

U. of Minnesota at Morris (C), Dave Ripley, PO Box 678, U. of Min¬ 
nesota at Morris. Morris 56267, (612) 589-4032 )h). (612) 589- 
2211 (w) 

MISSOURI 

Columbia/U. of Missouri (CH), Joel Bleifuss, 1701 Hinkson Ave., 
Columbia 65201. (314) 443-4254 

Washington U./St. Louis (CH), Rose Feurer, 3323 Magnolia, St. Louis 
63118. (314) 773-0605 
NEBRASKA 

U. of Nebraska/Omaha (C), Frank Duntze, 4013 Lafayette St., Omaha 
68131, (402) 558-6835 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College (C), Bill Spencer, Hinman Box 3005, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover 03755, (603) 643-2901 
U. of New Hampshire (C), Chuck Cragin, Forest Park, Apt. 5E, Dur¬ 
ham 03824, (603) 868-7279 
NEW JERSEY 

Princeton U. (CH), Rachael Dewey, 50 Horner Lane, Princeton 08540, 
(609) 921-7533 

Rutgers U. (CH), Jim Sylvester, 112 Somerset St., New Brunswick 
08901, (201) 545-2045 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College (C), Patrick Kelley and Michael Johnson, 18 Rich 
Lee Court, Mineola, (516) 248-8435 or (516) 593-6587 
Columbia U. (CH), Deirdre O’Shea, 160 W. 94th St., New York 
10025. (212) 222-3808 

CW Post (CH), David Sprintzen, Dept, of Philosophy, CW Post Col¬ 
lege, Greenvale 11548 

Cornell U./Ithaca (C), Kurt Edleman, 1690-2 Slaterville Rd., Ithaca 
14850, (617) 272-4240 

New York City Youth Section (CH), c/o Jeremy Karpatkin, 280 River¬ 
side Dr., New York 10025, (212) 749-0469 
New School for Social Research (CH), Steve Oliver, 215 Dean St., 
Brooklyn 11217, (212) 522-2269 

New York University (CH), Enrique Salgado, LUCHA, Loeb Student 
Center, 566 LaGuardia Place, Box 814, New York 10012, (212) 
882-8668 (h), 598-3046 (w) 

SUNY at Buffalo (C), Jennifer Lehmann, 3104 Main St., Buffalo 
14214, (716) 836-8675 

SUNY at Stony Brook (CH), Hugh Cleland, 528 Pond Path, Setauket 
11733, (516) 751-0340 
NORTH CAROLINA 

U. of North Carolina (CH), Shelley Pendleton, 222 Ridge Trail, 
Chapel Hill 27514, (919) 962-2327 
Duke University (C). Steve Peters, 3918 Winford Dr., Durham 27707, 
(919) 489-0822 
OHIO 

Denison University (CH), Chris Weals, Box 1941, Denison U., Gran¬ 
ville 43023, (614) 587-1728 

Antioch College (C), Kalli Verdos, Hosmor Hall, Antioch College, 
Antioch 45387. (513) 767-7331 ext. Hosmor 
Kent State U. (C), Steve Thulin, 326 E. College St., Kent 44240, 
(216) 673-4650 

Oberlin College (C), Marc Blecher, Dept, of Government. Oberlin 
College, Oberlin 44074, (216) 774-4702 (h), (216) 775-8483 (w) 


Ohio State U./Columbus (CH), Dave Nibert, Dept, of Sociology, 190 
N. Oval, #300, Ohio State U., Columbus 43210, (614) 422-6200 
(w), (614) 262-7191 (h) 

Ohio Wesleyan College (CH), Peter Panos, Austin Hall, Ohio Wes¬ 
leyan College, Delaware 43015, (6l4) 369-4431 ext. 868 
U. of Cincinnati (C), Ralph Magnotti, 3209 Bishop St., #23, Cincin¬ 
nati 45220, (216) 751-1355 
OREGON 

U. of Oregon/Eugene (C), Ray Levitt, 2088 Harris St., Eugene 97405 
(503) 683-8584 

Oregon State U./Corvallis (C), Tim Davenport, PO Box 6l4, Dixin 
Lodge, Oregon State U., Corvallis 97330. (503) 754-2096 
PENNSLYVANIA 

Indiana U./Johnstown (CH), Craig Livingston, 109 Pratt Hall, In¬ 
diana 15701, (412) 465-7406 (h), (412) 357-4438 (w) 

U. of Penn. (CH), David Dormant, 3945 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia 
19104, (215) 662-0823 

Swarthmore College (C), Mitchell Hartman, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore 19081, (215) 447-7442 
Bucknell University (C), J. Stuart Gay, Bucknell U,, Box C-1631, 
Lewisburg 17837 (717) 523-5561 

Edinboro State College (CH), Jim Young, 12221 Skyview Drive Rd. 

34. Edinboro 16412, (814) 734-54)67 
RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University (CH), Stefan Cluver, Box 1930, Brown U., Provi¬ 
dence 02912, (401) 863-4763 

University of Rhode Island (CH), Diane Lambert, 94 Johnny Cake 
Terrace, Wakefield 02879, (401) 789-3185 
TEXAS 

U. of Houston (CH), Kyle Norman, 43141/2 Bell, Houston 77023, 
(713) 921-3479 

U. of Texas/Austin (C). Hal Wylie, 904 E. 43rd St., Austin 78751, 
(512) 453-2556 
WASHINGTON 

U. of Washington (C), Bill Yates, 7021 Sandpoint Way, N.E. #307, 
Seattle 98115 (206) 523-7848 
WISCONSIN 

Carroll College/Waukesha (CH), Dave Wilken, 201 N. Charles. Wau¬ 
kesha 53186, (4l4) 542-9846 

Ripon College (C), Brett Abrams, Marshall Scott Hall, Rm. 233, 
Ripon College, Ripon 54971, (4l4) 748-8316 
UW-Madison (CH), Jason Kay. 1287 E. Dayton, Madison 53703, 
(608) 257-4608 


amnED 


UNION-MADE BUTTONS & BUMPER- 
STICKERS custom-printed for your local 
group. Serving the Left since 1961! Write or 
call for custom price list and list of stock items 
available for immediate shipment. LARRY 
FOX, Box M-17, Valley Stream, NY 11582 
(516) 791-7929 


SOLIDARITY WITH SOLIDARITY 
Join Michael Harrington, I.F. Stone, Grace 
Paley, Sam Meyers, Barbara Garson and others 
for an afternoon of solidarity and support for 
the Polish labor movement. 

Solidarity With Solidarity 
November 8, 2-6 p.m. 
Washington Irving High School 
40 Irving Place, New York City 

|2.50 contribution 


ORGANIZER’S MANUAL. Comprehensive 
book on organizing techniques from the War 
Resisters League. $6, plus $1 for postage and 
handling. Send to ^XTIL, 339 Lafayette St., 
New York, N.Y. 10012 


THE WEAVERS TOGETHER AGAIN. If 
you missed the historic 1980 reunion of the 
Weavers at Carnegie Hall, you can catch it on 
the album that captures the music, the excite¬ 
ment and the moment. Send $9 95 per album 
(includes postage) to Democratic Left, Dept. 
I, Suite 801, 853 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 


DSOC Solidarity Day posters: Jobs and Jus¬ 
tice with fist and rose, 15" x 22", |4 (includes 
postage) from DSOC, Suite 801, 853 Broad¬ 
way, N.Y., N.Y. 10003. 

Classified rates are $2 per line (40 characters 
per line), $50 per column inch. Payment in ad¬ 
vance, 20 percent discount if the ad runs two or 
more times. We reserve the right to reject ads. 


THE 

WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 
45 Years 

of Militant Defense 
of Labors Rights 

CURRENT PROJECTS IN: 

V Fair Labor Standards Litigation 

V Monitoring and legal recourse against union 
busters 

V Exposure of peonage and undocumented 
workers 

V Alternative means of internal union dispute 
setlement 

For more information write: 

Philip van Buren, Executive Director 
WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 
15 Union Square 
New York, NY 10003 
(212) 242-0700 
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Prop 13: Nightmare Takes 
Form as Surplus Dries Up 


By Harold Meyerson 

N THE TRICKLE-DOWN WORLD OF 
Arthur Laffer, the University of 
California’s keeper of the supply- 
side faith, California should be 
enjoying an unparalleled boom. 
Thirty billion dollars that would 
have gone to the state over the 
past three years have been re-routed 
by Proposition 13 back into the private 
sector. A state that ranked fourth in its 
tax burden has fallen to 22nd. As every 
supply-sider knows, it follows that invest¬ 
ment should be increasing, jobs burgeon¬ 
ing, and—bolstered by record levels of 
personal income—services fairly soaring. 
Laffer’s own career has taken off: accord¬ 
ing to the local press, he is selling his 
services as consultant to any statewide 
candidate who can come up with a cool 
quarter million. 

There is nothing new in California’s 
rewarding its charlatans. Seldom, though, 
has it gone to such lengths to punish its 
poor, its sick, its blacks and browns, its 
old and side. Never has it been so gratui¬ 
tously cruel. 

For California is not a poor state. 
It continues to grow at a rate of over 
300,000 new residents a year. It has 
largely been spared the sweeping eco¬ 
nomic dislocations that afflict the North¬ 
east and Midwest. Yet since June of 
1978, when Jarvismania took hold, it 
has waged a war of attrition on its wel¬ 
fare state and those who need its help. 
Since July of this year, when the surplus 
with which the state has been bailing 
out counties and cities for the past three 
years finally ran out, it has been waging 
that war very nearly to the death. 

If California’s last three years hold 
any portent of America’s next four, there 
is cause for alarm. An inventory of Jar¬ 
vis’s effects calls into question every claim 
made by its supporters save one—that it 
would lower property taxes. That it did, 
though in such a way as to tilt the tax 


even more in favor of business and 
against homeowners. 

Whatever else business may have 
done with its share of the Jarvis rebates 
—a share come to over half the amount 
rebated—it has not been using-it to put 
Californians to work. Economist Pauline 
Sweezy of the California Department 
of Finance detects ”no discernible stim¬ 
ulus from Proposition 13. In fact, pri¬ 
vate job growth was greater before Prop¬ 
osition 13 than after.” Table I gives the 
figures for new private sector jobs in 
California, first in the year immediately 
preceding 13’s enactment, then in the 
years following passage: 

In the last pre-Jarvis year, Cali¬ 
fornia created 100,000 more new private 
sector jobs with a tax rate 27 percent 
higher than the national average than it 
did in the following—non-recessionary— 
year with a tax rate only 1 percent above 
the national average. 


If the rebates have not created more 
jobs, neither have they yielded lower 
rents or prices. Though rebates reduced 
landlords* taxes by an average of 55 per¬ 
cent, rents in post-Jarvis Los Angeles 
rose at about the same yearly rate they 
had in pre-Jarvis days—about 10.7 per¬ 
cent. Stable rents have been realized in 
many California cities, including Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, only because 


of the failure of the rebates to bring rent 
reductions. City governments, under pres¬ 
sure from tenants, have circumvented the 
market and imposed controls. So, too, 
with prices: the only corporations to 
have passed on even a portion of their 
rebates through lower prices have been 
utilities forced to do so by the state util¬ 
ity commission. 

Jarvis’s effects on the services af¬ 
forded Californians over the past three 
years have been building slowly into a 
human disaster. 

In years one and two of Jarvis, for 
reasons both demographic and fiscal (60 
percent of school funding came from the 
property tax), the largest cuts came out 
of the schools. In 1978-79, the budget 
for public education in California de¬ 
clined for the first time since 1934. Cali¬ 
fornia ranked fifth in per capita spend¬ 
ing on education in pre-Jarvis days; to¬ 
day, it ranks 45th. 


There is a depressing uniformity to 
the sequence of cuts in school after school. 
Most districts began by eliminating such 
’’supplementary” programs as music and 
art and, in the first Jarvis summer of 
1978, all summer school programs as 
well. In the second summer, a few dis¬ 
tricts restored them, although, with a 
good deal of embarrassment, at a fee of 
about $100 per course. In the Jarvis sum- 



YEAR 

May 1977-78 
May 1978-79 
May 1979-80 
May 1980-81 


NEW PRIVATE SECTOR JOBS 

587,400 

490.100 (83 percent of ’77-’78) 

202.100 (34 percent of ’77-’78) 
204,500 (35 percent of ’77-’78) 


^^Whatever else business may have done with its share of the 
Jarvis rebate^ it has not been using it to put California to work.^^ 
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mer just past, shame gave way to neces¬ 
sity, and districts charged children for 
summer school as a matter of course. 
Junior high schools around the state have 
had to cut their regular session day from 
seven periods to six, high schools, from 
six to five. Community colleges have cut 
their course offerings this year by around 
10 percent; and the University of Cali¬ 
fornia’s 1981-82 budget is only 1 per¬ 
cent higher than that of 1980-81. 

The approach of most California 
cities to cutbacks in the Jarvis age is typi¬ 
fied by Oakland’s-one of California’s 
older and poorest cities, but with a prior¬ 
ity list common to most. Oakland began 
by cutting back on maintenance and has 
had to continue cutting, so that its pre- 
Jarvis street upkeep budget of $8 million 
stands today at $600,000. Where once 
Oakland repaved its streets every 20 
years, its current repayment schedule has 
entered the realm of the hypothetical: 
streets are to be repaved every 200 years. 

Oakland is also representative in its 
library cuts. Three of the city’s 22 li¬ 
braries have been closed this year, a fig¬ 
ure common to California cities. In Los 
Angeles before this year’s squeeze, branch 
libraries were open an average of only 32 
hours a week; this fall, that figure has 
fallen to 22 hours. 

Death-Dealing Cuts 

When Oakland drew up this year’s 
budget, then, there remained little left 
to cut except police and fire, which ac¬ 
counted for 60 percent of city expendi¬ 
tures. With the crime rate rising, Oak¬ 
land was forced to reduce its uniformed 
officers by 8 percent and to turn off an¬ 
other 1,000 street lights. Los Angeles has 
a firmer tax base than Oakland’s, but it 
has seen its police department fall from 
a pre-Jarvis figure of 7,465 to today’s 
6,^0. (Chicago, a city of almost identi¬ 
cal size, has a police force of 18,000.) 
Murder is up 60 percent in Los Angeles 
since the mid-seventies, and Jarvis’s han¬ 
diwork has compounded the crisis. The 
overtaxed police department made 21 
percent fewer burglary arrests this year 
than last. Fully 10 percent of the calls 
that come into the police emergency 
line go unanswered by the understaffed 
switchboard. 

In the barrios and ghettos of Los 
Angeles, where hundreds of thousands 
of immigrants have come from Latin 
America, Asia, and the Pacific, the phar¬ 
macies and clinics where the poor and 


undocumented could afford — financially 
and legally — to be treated have been 
closed. At Martin Luther King Hospital 
in Watts, at County General in East Los 
Angeles, there are no longer outpatient 
drugs for tuberculosis (TB is up 900 per¬ 
cent in the county in the last two years) 
nor painkilling drugs for patients dis¬ 
charged after major surgery (a sadistic 
Board of Supervisors has limited them 
to a three-day ration when discharged). 

Within the hospitals, there is an 
acute shortage of new machinery (which 
interns and residents are now expected 
to purchase) and a chronic understaffing 
of nurses. County can muster only 2,700 
of its complement of 3,350, and recovery 
rooms, according to one physician, are 



periodically without nurses altogether. 
The nurse shortage is a key reason why 
San Francisco General has lost its ac¬ 
creditation. For one effect of Proposition 
13 has been to limit public sector nurses’ 
pay to $300 a month less than that of 
their private sector counterparts. 

The cutbadcs are not limited to hos¬ 
pitals. Eight of Los Angeles County’s 80 
neighborhood clinics have been closed; 
32 have had their services curtailed. ”We 
cannot see sick people anymore,” says 
Steve Tanzynski, a pediatrician at an East 
Los Angeles clinic whose work the county 
has limited to routine check-ups. The 
side have been re-routed to other clinics, 
the nearest of which is ten miles distant. 
’’Who knows,” asks Tarzynski, ’’where 
the sick kids are going?” 

The same question is being posed 
250 miles away in the San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley’s Tulare County, an area with the 
second highest concentration of agricul¬ 
tural migrant workers in the nation. Tu¬ 
lare is one of two counties (five more 
wait in the wings) that has responded 
to 13 by simply closing down its public 
hospital. But, charges Randall Lyon, a 


Tulare legal services attorney, the private 
hospitals don’t want to admit low-income, 
state-subisdized MediCal patients: the 
subsidies are too low. Patients are ac¬ 
cepted only in ’’life-saving emergencies.” 

This year’s Jarvis crunch held the 
cost-of-living allowing in MediCal re¬ 
payments to 6 percent. Repayments for 
non-MediCal patients are running 18 
percent over last year. Moreover, should 
the state health care budget go into the 
red this year—a distinct possibility—the 
law mandates reducing reimbursements 
by 10 percent and postponing for up to 
six months all elective surgery. Fewer 
hospitals will admit the poor, and among 
the few (largely county) that do (28 
of California’s 700 hospitals accept 44 
percent of all MediCal patients), serv¬ 
ices will grow even skimpier. 

What can counties and cities and 
school districts do to restore services to 
pre-Jarvis levels? Unless they can get 
a two-thirds vote of registered voters—a 
near-impossibility in stagflationary times 
—they are enjoined by 13 from raising 
taxes and floating bond issues. As in the 
case of summer school, most of them are 
charging fees for things to which free 
access was until 1978 considered an index 
of civilization. It costs now to drive 
through city parks and visit county mu¬ 
seums (where attendance has plummet¬ 
ed) . Once you’ve made Piedmont High’s 
varsity football team it costs $50 to play 
on it. ”We charge fees,” says Oakland 
Budget Director Donald Bierman, ’’for 
everything we can. We used to hold 
them steady, but now we raise them to 
keep up with inflation.” 

The other progressive strategy for 
service preservation and job creation is 
to increase public control over state pen¬ 
sion funds, an area in which Jerry Brown 
appears in his most enlightened incar¬ 
nation. Brown’s task force on pension 
fund investment is emerging as a focus 
for those who represent constituencies 
that cannot wait for the Laffer curve to 
restore living standards. Together with 
labor’s new willingness to work in coali¬ 
tion, the pension fund development con¬ 
stitutes one of the few hopeful alterna¬ 
tives to the growing polarization—and 
celebration—of private splendor and pub¬ 
lic squalor that is the real spirit of 13. ■ 

Harold Meyer son, a Los Angeles-based 
writer, is a DEMOCRATIC Agenda coor¬ 
dinator and a member of the DSOC Na¬ 
tional Executive Committee, 
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Socialism Canadian Style: 
A Province’s Experience 



44 // you just want to talk about policy, we might as well be a 
debating society. If you only want to talk about how we're going 
to get elected, we're nothing but a political machine. If you're 
serious, you've got to have both for the long hauL^^ 


By Laura Berg and Bill Thomas 

N 1961 THE New Democratic 
Party (NDP) was formed from the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Feder¬ 
ation (CCF) and the Canadian La¬ 
bor Congress (CLC). From the 
party*s roots in the CCF to the pres¬ 
ent, its vision has been socialist’-in 
the early years described as coopera¬ 
tive commonwealth, later social democ¬ 
racy, and in recent years democratic so¬ 
cialism. In 1981, the NDP, with 20 per 
cent of the popular vote, gmned 31 seats 
in the federal parliament. The party has 
governed in Manitoba and British Co¬ 
lumbia, and has been the official Opposi¬ 
tion in Nova Scotia and Ontario. But only 
in Saskatchewan has the NDP sustained 
its hold on provincial power long enough 
to move from oppositional politics to the 
concrete accomplishments of governance. 

There the CCF—a union of farmer, 
labor, and socialist organizations with a 
populist appeal—won an overwhelming 
victory in 1944 and remained in power 
for 20 years. It won again in 1971 as the 
New Democratic Party. The Saskatche¬ 
wan NDP has more than 34,000 dues- 
paying members in a province of nearly 
one million. 

The following interview with the 
current Saskatchewan NDP Premier, 
Allan Blakeney, took place in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, in July, at the party*s 
federal convention celebrating its 20th 
anniversary. 

DL: What major accomplishments of 
the Saskatchewan party have made 
it mainstream? 

Blakeney: I think you have to cut it up 
into three or four slices: welfare social¬ 
ism, economic socialism, agricultural so¬ 
cialism, and human rights socialism. 

In terms of economic socialism, the 
power and telephone utilities are totally 
owned by the government. In 1955, we 
made the decision that natural gas would 


be distributed publicly. The inter-city 
buses have been operated by the province 
since 1945. A provincial insurance com¬ 
pany was organized not only for com¬ 
pulsory automobile insurance, but for or¬ 
dinary fire and casualty insurance as well. 
We went into fish marketing. Then there 
was a forest bill, in which we virtually 
took over development of timber re¬ 
resources. We also have an airline. We 
made our first tentative moves into re¬ 
source development in sodium sulfate and 
bought ourselves a brick plant. We have 
interests in a packing plant, a steel mill 
and an oil refinery. We also had some 
small ventures in tanning, shoemaking 
and blanket making, not all of them suc¬ 
cessful. In the area of agricultural sodal- 
ism, there has been a great deal of sup¬ 
port for the co-operative movement, par¬ 
ticularly credit unions, but also co-op 
marketing and co-op stores. 

However, the government really 
made its reputation on welfare socialism. 
The big winners were medical—free can¬ 
cer treatment in '45, air ambulance serv¬ 


ice in '4^, and hospital insurance in *47. 
Total medical care came in '62, after a 
tremendous social battle. 

DL: Why was welfare socialism so 
successful? 

Blakeney: Ours is a prairie society. It's a 
harsh climate, and people live out there 
and grow grain—God-fearing, hard¬ 
working people, but with all the fears 
of isolation that anybody living in that 
environment would have. And so, over a 
period of ten years, the government says, 
“It's not your fault; it's circumstances 
and we will provide. If your child is sick, 
or your mother gets cancer, don't worry 
an airplane will be down to pick them 
up and take them to a hospital. Don't 
worry if you don't have money; there are 
no more hospital bills. We will relieve 
you of that nagging fear you must have.'' 

DL; What percentage of the econ¬ 
omy is publicly owned? 

Blakeney: The government is a major em¬ 
ployer ; we have 4,000 employees in tele- 
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phone; 3,500 in power, a couple of thou¬ 
sand in potash, another 1,200-1,500 in 
insurance. These are big numbers for a 
population of one million. Yet the public 
sector is only around 11 per cent of the 
economy, because of the huge private and 
co-op farm sector. Saskatchewan is an 
agricultural area, with an agricultural in¬ 
dustry organized in large groupings. The 
only grain company operating—the Sas¬ 
katchewan Wheat Pool—is a farmer- 
owned co-op which markets, I would 
think, 70 per cent of the grain. The sales 
are done by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
a federal farm corporation. 

DL: Sometimes you call yourselves 
democratic socialists, sometimes so¬ 
cial democrats. Which are you? 
Blakeney: I don't think we’ve very good 
ideologues, and therefore I don’t think 
anybody would draw a lot of distinctions. 
We just believed in public ownership 
where it was sensible, and organizing 
medical care and those things that need 
to be done. We want to give the people 
of Saskatchewan greater control over their 
own destiny. 'There’s no necessary way to 
do it; you don’t have to do it with public 
ownership. If we owned the farm lands of 
Saskatchewan, we wouldn’t be adding a 
jot or tittle to people’s control of their 
destiny—so that doesn’t make sense. How¬ 
ever, we do want to assist young people 
to get on the farms, so we bought a bunch 
of farm land and are leasing it out. If 
they stay on it five years, they can buy 
it. It’s a high level of pragmatism. 

DL: Has Saskatchewan been a model 
for other provinces? 

Blakeney: Yes. Hospital insurance started 
here in ’47 and it was across Canada by 
’58. Medical care insurance came in with 
tremendous travail in *62. We lost an 
election on it in *64, not because people 
voted against medical care, but because 
the coalition that organized against us 
created fears of what this was going to 
do. Nonetheless, once it was in, the peo¬ 
ple saw that it worked. It took eight years 
to get across Canada. NDP governments 
in Manitoba and British Columbia put in 
compulsory' automobile insurance and the 
conservative governments can’t take it out 
because it’s obviously a good idea. 

I often wonder why it is not pos¬ 
sible in the U.S. to mount some of these 
things on a state basis. 'The whole per¬ 
ception there is that it ought to be put in 
federally. 


DL: You were out of power for seven 
years. What happened to bring you 
back in? 

Blakeney: A number of fortunate circum¬ 
stances. The Liberals came in with a gov¬ 
ernment that prided itself on being right 
of center. They talked about a friendly 
economy—development, jobs, prosperity, 
a ’’Saskatchewan open for business.” 
They had three or four good economic 
years, then all of a sudden there weren't 
jobs, and businesses weren’t operating. 
So they were very vulnerable. We were a 
good opposition and we organized well. 

In the first term, we went right at it 
and repaired the damage of the wrecking 
crews. 'They had undermined a number 
of social programs for example, they put 
in deterrent fees for medical care, and 
raised the family premium. 'They did it 
just for ideological reasons; the govern¬ 
ment did not need the money, they just 
believed that ”It makes people get well 
faster if they have to pay.” So we elim¬ 
inated the medical premiums. 

W we don’t remain in power 
for another ten years, it will he 
because we’ve done it badly.^^ 

Then we had a great stroke of luck 
—resources began to be worth some 
money. The OPEC price rise started in 
about September ’73 and by December 
’73 we had legislation passed to recapture 
the windfall profits which we saw were 
going to accrue. It was a frontal assault 
on the profits of the oil companies, and 
we had a long battle with them. They 
didn’t drill wells, so we formed Saskatch¬ 
ewan Oil Company, our own oil company 
—‘They don’t drill, we will!” 

In ’75, we announced that we were 
going to try to own 50 per cent of the 
potash industry. We went to work to buy 
mines, and we were prepared to expro¬ 
priate if we weren’t able to buy. Now, 
we’ve bought about 40 per cent of the 
industr)' using money from the oil royal¬ 
ties and surcharges. 

DL: What are the limitations of pro¬ 
vincial NDP governments? What 
could you do if you were the govern¬ 
ing party of Canada? 

Blakeney: You could do a great deal 
more economic planning. Provincials 
can’t do monetary planning or fiscal plan¬ 
ning on a mass scale because our budgets 
are not big enough to influence things, or 


an)rthing that might be done internation¬ 
ally by way of tariff regulation or ex¬ 
change controls. We could run an interest 
policy independent from that of the U.S. 

DL: As a socialist government in the 
mainstream, what are your priorities 
and prospects foi the next decade? 
Blakeney: 'The priority for Saskatchewan 
continues to be to diversify the economic 
base. This will involve further publicly- 
owned industrial ventures. There need to 
be further refinements in welfare social¬ 
ism, such as more dental care, getting at 
the profiteering by drug companies, ma¬ 
jor moves in day care, and a guaranteed 
income for working people with chil¬ 
dren, and other work on income security. 

DL: Is there a tension between what 
people want their government to ac¬ 
complish and what government lead¬ 
ers think is possible? 

Blakeney: In most areas, we’re ahead of 
what the public wants. We’re not meeting 
a demand, we’re creating a demand. But 
in other areas, we’re always fighting 
greater demand. 'The amount required to 
run the universities, to build the high¬ 
ways people want, and to run the hos¬ 
pitals would seem to be infinite. So there’s 
always been tension on those fronts. 

DL: What will keep you in power? 
Blakeney: If we don’t remain in power 
for another ten years, it will be b^use 
we’ve done it badly. No group is building 
up against us. We are perceived as a 
small ”c” conservative government; we 
are good managers. We’ve tried very, 
very hard to cultivate that. We started 
with a Standard and Poor’s A rating, and 
then it was an AA rating and then last 
month it was an AA-+-. 

DL: What about the future of the 
party? 

Blakeney: I keep telling my people, 
“We’re a political movement; if you just 
want to talk about policy, not the nitty 
gritty of building an organization and 
getting elected, we might as well be a 
debating society. However, if you only 
want to talk about how we’re going to get 
elected, we’re nothing but a political ma¬ 
chine. If you’re serious, you’ve got to 
have both to be a political movement for 
the long haul.” ■ 

Laura Berg is on the National Interim 
Committee of the New American Move¬ 
ment. Bill Thomas is on the National 
Executive Committee of DSOC, 
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By Harry Fleischman 

DWARD AsNER,KNOWN TO MILLIONS AS LOU GRANT 
on television, is also a militant trade unionist. In a 
Playboy interview, Asner talks of working on the 
assembly line in a General Motors open-shop plant, 
where he was '’treated like a piece of crap." Then 
he worked in a union shop where he was "treated 
with respect." Right then, he adds, "I knew Td be 
a union man to the day I died." Praising the Polish 
unionists who created Solidarity, Asner enthuses: "What a 
phenomenal demonstration to the world and particularly to 
capitalist America that the first freedom to be sought in a 
totalitarian regime was the freedom to organi 2 e labor. What 
magnificent proof that unions and communism are, to risk an 
awful pun, Poles apart." Now Asner has joined DSOC and 
told the nation, on Tom Snyder’s Tomorrow show, of his pride 
in joining the ranks of U.S, democratic socialists. 

■ ■ ■ 

The West Coast Regional Retreat of DSOC over Labor 
Day weekend was a smashing success, with more than 125 par¬ 
ticipants. It was so crowded that some had to sleep outdoors 
in the Sonoma countryside. The retreat stressed the importance 
of coalition building and the role of the left in strengthening 
family life. Among new DSOCers in attendance—Mo/Aer 
]ones editor Deirdre English, In These Times publisher Bill 
Sennett, and economist Martin Carnoy, co-author of the book. 
Economic Democracy, DSOCers also played a prominent role 
in a conference of the California Project, a tax-exempt research 
and resource center for the democratic left in California. 
Among the speakers at its opening session were DSOCers 
Raoul Teilhet, president of the California Federation of 
Teachers; San Francisco supervisor Harry Britt; Representative 
Ron Dellums, economist Richard Parker, and Berkeley Mayor 
Gus Newport. 

■ ■ ■ 

Carl Marx in Sweden. The Swedish Metal Workers Union 
newspaper carries a full-page article on "Carl Marx—an Amer¬ 
ican Socialdemocrat." The Carl Marx they write about is 
Carl Marx Shier, formerly a vice-chair and now a member of 
DSOCs national executive committee. The article tells of 
Carl’s work as an international representative for the United 
Auto Workers and for DSOC, and gives a considerable amount 
of information about DSOCs work throughout the nation. 

. . . Youth Section representatives Joe Schwartz and Patrick 
Lacefield were written up in the paper of the Bonn unversity 
system after they toured Germany this summer in con¬ 
junction with attending the International Union of Socialist 
Youth congress in Vienna. , . . DSOCer Martin Dunleavy has 
been elected to the New Haven, Conn. City Council. 

■ ■ ■ 

Labor’s Troubadour, Joe Glazer, will be awarded this 
year’s Debs-Thomas Award by the Washington-Maryland local 
on December 8. Co-chairs of the dinner are Murray Finley, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers, 
and Esther Peterson, former presidential adviser on Consumer 
Affairs. . . . Chicago DSOC held a joint picnic with NAM on 
August 30. . . . The local held a benefit for Alderman David 


Orr on October 1. Orr has led the fights for a rent control com¬ 
mission, public employee collective bargaining, and integrated 
low income housing. . . . Ben Meskin, who has been active in 
the Amherst DSOC local, has taken a leave from Hampshire 
College to become New England DSOC organizer. . . . 

■ ■ ■ 

DSOC LOCALS FROM New York States northern New Jersey 
and southern Connecticut will hold a regional meeting and 
social get-together open to all members, November 14-15 at 
Deerpark Lodge in Cuddebackville, N.Y. (in the Catskills— 
70 miles from New York City.) The gathering of sociable 
socialists will exchange success stories, discuss how to mobilize 
grassroots support, build coalitions and create a visible DSOC 
presence in the region. Those wanting to attend should send 
a check for $40 (made out to Deerpark Lodge), which in¬ 
cludes Saturday lunch and dinner and Sunday breakfast, to 
Helene Lambert, 10 Mohegan Road, Larchmont, N.Y. 10538, 
by October 28. 

■ ■ ■ 

Painesville, Ohio was the scene of the sixth annual 
DSOC Youth Conference. With more than 125 participants 
it was the most successful ever, bringing together young acti¬ 
vists from every section of the country. Buses, carpools, trains, 
hitchhiking (no planes because of the PATCO strike) got the 
young people together. Mostly students and unionists, over 
40 percent of the attendees had never attended any national 
DSOC gathering, and of those over half were nonmembers. 
Almost all joined by the end.... Angie Fa was elected national 
chair of the DSOC Youth Section, Guy Molyneux organization 
secretary, Miriam Bensman corresponding secretary, and Jere¬ 
my Karpatkin secretary-treasurer. Executive committee mem¬ 
bers elected were: Gerald Hudson, Bill Engeler, Dan Lashof, 
Mike Phillips, Shelley Pendleton, Mary Babic, Penny Von 
Eschen and Deirdre O’Shea. 

■ ■ ■ 

DSOC’s Feminist Commission has just issued its first news¬ 
letter, "Not Far Enough." Headed by Kathleen M. Bartle, the 
commission is planning the production of feminist literature. 

. .. The Los Angeles chapters of NAM and DSOC are work¬ 
ing on a socialist feminist conference for next spring, while 
New York DSOC chapters are working on an East Coast con¬ 
ference this fall. . . . The Commission has developed a new 
button, inserting the feminist symbol within the fist and rose. 
Bulk orders 50 cents each, plus postage. Write Kathleen Bar- 
tie, 3400 Centinella Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90066. 

■ ■ ■ 

DSOCer Ernest Calloway’s book Architects of an Unfin¬ 
ished American Dream has just been published. It’s a series 
of short biographies of 15 Americans who made "Invaluable 
Contributions to the American Dream." Ranging from Roger 
Williams and Frances Wright to Sam Adams, Eugene V. Debs 
and Martin Luther King, Calloway’s essays stress those who 
fought for a better America. Nine of the 15 either were threat¬ 
ened with jail for their views or saw the inside of prisons. 
Copies are available at $4.45 from Marcus Albrecht, 4l6l 
Cleveland St, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 
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THE PATCO STRIKE DRAGS ON. Despite 
airline and Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) attempts to paint a rosy picture, the 
absence of the controllers from their towers is 
having a decided effect. Massive delays have hit 
the Northeast corridor, and passengers on the 
hourly shuttle between New York and Wash¬ 
ington have taken to reassuring one another with 
statements like, "This flight’s not bad; it will 
only be an hour late in taking off." The Septem¬ 
ber 24 New York Times quotes an FA A official: "We’d rather 
have delays than incidents." At the end of September, the FAA 
announced further cutbacks in scheduling to make the air¬ 
ways safer this winter. All of this may be a bonanza for the 
airline industry, which has been feeling the recent pinch of 
competition. For air travellers, there is at least inconvenience 
and possibly great danger. Reagan invokes a high cause for 
this immediate inconvenience and potential catastrophe. He 
is fighting to take U.S. labor relations back to 1890 when 
unions were ruled constraint against trade. There’s still a 
chance to fight him. Write the White House and your Con¬ 
gressional and U.S. Senate representatives to protest the gov¬ 
ernment’s union-busting. Send us copies of your letters; we’ll 
forward them to PATCO. 

REMEMBER THE ‘^NEW AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION”? That was Richard Nixon’s catch phrase ten 
years ago when he announced his schemes to dismantle 
social programs and turn power back to the states. Ron¬ 
ald Reagan makes Tricky Dick look like a closet liberal, 
but this time supposed liberals are buying the used car. 
All around us we hear that things have changed. Power 
really has to revert to the states. But without some very 
ambitious federal programs, including some that cut 
back on reactionary economic competition between 
states (your business will pay lower taxes in New York, 
but have fewer labor problems in North Carolina, but 
less environmental regulation in Michigan), the power 
to the states program is every bit as reactionary now as 
it was in those pre-Watergate Nixon days. There are 
important fights to be fought at the state level, and the 
left must pay attention to who sits in Boston, Austin, 
and Boise as well as in Washington. However, when it 
comes to solutions to unemployment, inadequate health 
care, lack of housing, the left’s basic constituencies will 
and must continue to look to Washington. And well 


look there for the same reasons Willie Sutton robbed 
banks: that’s where the money is. 

WORRIED ABOUT WALL STREET and the lade of con¬ 
fidence the investor class has shown in the economy? Relax. 
Syndicated pundit Bill Buckley assures us that the big bucks 
boys aren’t backing out on Reagan. There was, Buckley says, 
"A crystallizing lade of faith" shown by the capitalists during 
August. Lade of faith in Reagan? "No. In the democratic sys¬ 
tem," quoth the sage of the National Review, Later in 
that same September 29 column, Buckley claims that the timid 
investor is paying attention not to "minor misforecasts in the 
White House. He is listening to Lane Kirkland, the Blade 
Caucus and CBS and the dergymen and the humanitarian 
lobby. After all, they controlled the government over the past 
fifteen years." Let’s see, 1981 minus fifteen gives us 1966. 
Since then, we’ve had the fragmenting of the liberal Johnson 
coalition; eight years of Nixon-Ford, and four years of 
Jimmy Carter (who was so attuned to the Black Caucus 
and the labor movement that in 1980 the Republicans scored 
their highest vote among blacks and blue<ollar workers in 
two decades) .It’s too easy to criticize Buckley on mis-statement 
of fact. In this case, though, his premises are even more shodc- 
ing than his disregard for truth. Capitalism and democracy 
are incompatible. 'Therefore down with democracy. 

THE LAST REFUGE OF SCOUNDRELS-more on 
the courage of our Democratic representatives in the 
U.S. Congress. They’re standing strong for the national 
interest against that well-known foe, Canada. Canada? 
Our northern neighbor plans to reduce foreign (mostly 
U.S.) ownership of its energy assets. Foreign ownership 
of Canada’s energy resources now stands at 70 percent: 
the Ottawa government would like to get that figure 
down to 50 percent foreign ownership. The Mines Sub¬ 
committee of the House (under leadership of the Dems, 
natch) approved a nine-month freeze on the foreign pur¬ 
chase of any U.S. company that has mineral leases on 
federal lands. The freeze would have affected the Ca¬ 
nadian-based Seagram Company’s bid to buy Conoco. 
Protection of our natural resources against foreign own¬ 
ership would be a fine thing if we were extending pro¬ 
tection of the people’s right to own and control those 
resources. As it is, we leave the valuables under the trus¬ 
teeship of multinational concerns with head offices here 
and loyalties only to their own profit statements. 
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